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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS 


Business activity appears to have been fairly steady 
in April, although weaknesses were apparent in some 
sectors. Despite cuts in production schedules, sales did not 
exceed automobile output in April to any noticeable ex- 
tent, with the result that further layoffs were planned by 
the industry in May. Textiles continued to be plagued by 
surplus production, with price cuts only leading many 
buyers to withhold orders in the expectation of still lower 
prices, 

On the other side of the picture, demand for primary 
metals was maintained at capacity levels. Steel mills 
operated near 100 percent of capacity throughout the 
month, as other buyers stepped in to absorb tonnage re- 
ductions by automobile manufacturers, partly perhaps in 
anticipation of a steel strike. (See “Inventories Mount” 
below.) Department stores also continued to do very well, 
their sales in the month exceeding both the March and 
preceding April levels after adjustment for seasonal 
variation. 


Corporate Sales and Earnings 


Both sales and earnings of United States manufactur- 
ing corporations reached new peaks in 1955. Sales rose by 
12 percent to $278 billion. Profits after taxes moved up 
even more, by 35 percent to $15.1 billion, or about a 5.4 
percent .return on sales. Contrary to the trend in past 
years, the biggest gain in net profits was reported by 
small companies, firms with assets of less than $1 million, 
whose net increased 40 percent. 

The biggest relative advances in net frofits in 1955 
were reported by the textile industry, with a rise of 204 
percent over 1954, by lumber and wood products manufac- 
turers, up 79 percent, and by iron and steel, also up 79 
percent. No major industry group experienced a decline 
in net profits and only one group, small instrument pro- 
ducers, reported no gain. 


Employment Gains 


A seasonal pickup in farm and other outdoor activities 
boosted total civilian employment in April by 900,000 to 
a new high for the month of nearly 64 million. This was 
2.3 million higher than the previous peak for the month 
attained in April of last year. 

An increase of 700,000 in farm employment (to 6.4 
million) accounted for most of the gain from the preced- 
ing month. Employment in construction and some service 
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Construction Rises . 


The value of new construction put in place in April 
rose seasonally to $3.3 billion, matching the high for the 
month reached last April. Seasonal gains in outlays for 
highway construction and residential building accounted 
for most of this increase. Expenditures for private indus- 
trial building, commercial building, and sewer and water 
facilities were also up substantially, reaching new highs 
for the month. 

Construction outlays in the first four months of this 
year amounted to the same total as in the first four months 
of last year — $11.8 billion. However, significant shifts in 
expenditures for particular types of construction are ap- 
parent. Among the big gainers were private industrial 
building, up 22 percent, commercial building, up 25 per- 
cent, and public service enterprises, up 115 percent. At the 
same time, public industrial building was down sharply, 
by 59 percent, and private homebuilding was 7 percent 
below last year’s level. 


Inventories Mount 


Manufacturers’ inventories continued to mount in 
March. The rate of increase-after seasonal adjustment 
was only slightly less than in February, about $500 mil-. 
lion, or a substantial annual rate of $6.0 billion per year. 

As in previous months, the bulk of this increase was 
in durable goods. Durable goods also accounted for nearly 
three-fifths of the book value of the $47.6 billion total of 
manufacturers’ inventories at the beginning of April, as 
well as for more than 80 percent of the increase in stocks 
over the past year. 

Manufacturers’ sales in March aggregated $28.5 bil- 
lion, about the same as in previous months after seasonal 
adjustment. New orders amounted to the same aggregate 
figure, with the result that the value of unfilled orders in 
early April remained unchanged at $57.2 billion. This was 
$9 billion higher than a year ago. 
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The ‘“‘Hard Sell”’ 


There has been a recent accentuation of developments 
in. merchandising that supplant the principles of good 
business by practices intended wholly or in part to delude 
the public. Goods are constantly being “given away”; or 
something is_ offered at less than its “true worth”; or 
something else is given with it as an “extra” value; or it 
comes in a container that “adds” something; or maybe it 
is merely placed on a new, “special” shelf in the store. 
These are signs of the “hard sell” —the drive to foist 
goods on consumers no matter what. 


Something for Nothing 


The razzle-dazzle of this selling effort is directed 
mainly toward the fullest possible exploitation of human 
weaknesses. Extending the efforts to indoctrinate children 
through boxtops, it attempts to take adults back to child- 
hood days with coupons and other premiums. It also con- 
centrates on exploiting the gambling instinct. The widely 
publicized TV programs which pay $64,000 or $100,000 
for answering a series of questions correctly are only 
outstanding examples of a flood of contests, in which 
participants may have to do something or perhaps just 
enter their names in the “sweepstakes.” 

In daily advertising, merchandise is constantly being 
advertised not only with the price it actually carries but 
with a higher price to indicate that it is worth more, this 
presumptive price being designated the regular, usual, or 
former price. The innocents are not supposed to know 
what the price formerly was, or understand that nobody 
dares try to sell the product at that price today. “Bait 
advertising” — where the intention is to sell a product 
other than that advertised — extends the practice of bait- 
ing the bargain hunter beyond the realm of legitimate 
business. 

Phony discounts are commonly offered by auto sales- 
men. When the car salesman discounts the stated price by 
$700, he may actually be discounting the manufacturer’s 
suggested price by something like a third of that amount. 
The larger part of the “discount” is just fictitious value 
embodied in what is known as “dealer’s pack.” By packing 
the price in advance of stating it to the customer, the 
dealer makes the final charge look like a good bargain. 

All these discounts and giveaways create the impres- 
sion that the goods are not worth what is asked for them. 


Increasingly the public comes to accept the idea that it is 
never wise to pay the stated price, and this attitude may 
in the future haunt those who are now cultivating it. If 
the “hard sell’ is so frantic at the peak of prosperity, what 
will the sellers have to fall back on after conditions 
worsen? 


The Stamp Craze 


Another giveaway that will be hard to eliminate is the 
practice of issuing trading stamps. Usually one stamp is 
given with each 10-cent purchase. When accumulated in 
books of 1,000 or more, the stamps may be exchanged for 
merchandise worth about 2 percent of the original pur- 
chases, or possibly somewhat more if the merchandise is 
valued at full list price. This plan has spread like fury 
among certain kinds of outlets, such as food stores and 
gasoline stations, which face tough competition but are 
comparatively protected against retaliation from other 
kinds of business. About half the nation’s supermarkets 
are reported to be issuing the stamps. A & P is currently 
the most important holdout. This chain continues to stress 
the comparative advantage of lower prices. 

To what extent the stamps are free is a question. The 
gas station can hardly ever exceed the prevailing price; 
by issuing the stamps, it in effect becomes another kind 
of cut-rate station attempting to gain volume at the ex- 
pense of other stations. In food stores, prices may be 
adjusted upwards to pay for the stamps. In this event, the 
stamps may cost the store nothing. It has merely found 
another way of going into the other fellow’s business. It 
adds the secondary distribution of stamp-purchased mer- 
chandise to the direct invasion of other kinds of business 
already effected by stocking the quick-selling items usually 
carried in other kinds of stores. 

Foremost among the disadvantages of the stamp plan 
are the inefficiencies it engenders. It sets up a dual cur- 
rency system, like the ration coupons of wartime. Some 
merchants take account of the extra labor involved in 
handling and accounting for the stamps. Nobody bothers 
to account for the time and effort of the consumer. Many 
people who could not be paid the same amount to compen- 
sate for the nuisance value of handling, accumulating, and 
cashing in the stamps feel that they will be cheated unless 
they do so. 

The special advantage of the stamp plan is that it is 
supposed to attach customers to the outlets issuing the 
stamps. This advantage is offset to the extent that other 
outlets also adopt the practice. When everybody is doing 
it, there is advantage for no one. Only the disadvantages 
remain. It might then be continued anyway, because 
hardly any store would dare to pull out. But fads and 
crazes tend to burst like the proverbial bubble. 


Package Maker's Paradise 


Closely related to other practices comprising the “hard 
sell” is the notion that everything has to be dressed up in 
a fancy package. The designers are engaged in an all-out 
battle to create an illusion of value where none may 
exist. This battle exploits new materials — metals, plastics, 
paper, and glass, alone and in combination. 

Excessive packaging is inherently wasteful. The pri- 
mary justification for it is supposed to lie in the fact that 
the new packages reduce spoilage or deterioration. No 
doubt there are some other advantages as well. But 
against any saving of product that it may achieve must be 
counted the cost of the materials and the labor of enclos- 


(Continued on page 6) 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 





In America, household production of clothing and 
textiles began almost as soon as the first settlers landed. 
Ordinary clothing was made from homespun fabric, but 
finer material was imported from England. Cotton was 
imported from the West Indies, as that grown domésti- 
cally was of inferior quality —no one then dreamed that 
America would become the leading cotton-producing 
country of the world. 

A history of the early clothing and textile industries 
would be not at all suggestive of the immense develop- 
ment that has taken place in recent years. Together these 
industries currently manufacture textile products and ap- 
parel valued at $25 billion annually. 


Early Industrial Development 


The clothing industry had its beginning in the so- 
called “slop-shops” along the New England coast shortly 
after the beginning of the nineteenth century. Stocks of 
poor-quality ready-made garments were produced and 
sold to sailors who had, perhaps, only a few hours’ shore 
leave and wanted clothing in a hurry. The clothiers cut 
the cloth and parceled out the garments to seamstresses 
or tailors to be sewn by hand. 

The textile industry became concentrated in the early 
American centers of trade and industry in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. As a result of the proximity of the 
textile mills and an abundant labor supply, the early 
growth of clothing factories was also concentrated in the 
East, in such centers as Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, 
New York, and Newark. Shortly before the Civil War, a 
few factories began to appear in Chicago, Cincinnati, and 
other growing industrial cities west of the Alleghenies. 

The apparel manufacturing industry began to expand 
greatly after the invention of the sewing machine in 1846. 
Other factors were the rise in domestic wool manufactur- 
ing and the introduction of improved cutting equipment. 
By 1890, ready-made clothing accounted for 50 percent of 
total production. 

During the next 25 years, the use of mechanical power 
in the manufacture of men’s clothing increased sevenfold 
and output more than doubled. However, all was not well 
with the industry, and the period from 1910 to 1924 was 
one of costly labor conflicts. The first organized strike in 
the history of the clothing industry took place in Chicago 
in 1910 and resulted in the industry’s first minimum wage 
scale, standard workweek, and payment of time and one- 
half for overtime. This settlkement provided the ground- 
work for a basic pattern of collective bargaining which 
gradually spread through American industry. 


The Industry Today 


In the United States, each item of apparel is made by 
a manufacturer or jobber who usually specializes, so that 
each plant makes only one or a few products. In utilizing 
methods of mass production, simplicity is a major factor, 
especially when the industry is geared to a low price level. 


CLOTHING THE NATION 


KNOW YOUR STATE 
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The principal divisions of apparel include coats and suits, 
dresses, housedresses, evening wear, underwear, knitted 
wear, sportswear, children’s clothes, juniors’ clothes, girls’ 
clothes, wedding gowns, corsets, and millinery. There are 
also closely related industries which include the produc- 
tion of fabrics, findings, belts, neckwear, uniforms, and 
similar articles. 

In 1955 manufacturers’ shipments of apparel and re- 
lated products were valued at over $11 billion, compared 
with $8.5 billion in 1947. The number of employees in- 
creased from 1.1 million to 1.4 million over the same 
period. While the amount of apparel produced as well as 
the number of persons employed has increased, it is in- 
teresting to note that the total number of factories has 
declined. In 1955 there were 25,000 establishments as com- 
pared with 31,000 in 1947. This decrease is due primarily 
to the sizable increase in plants employing 250 or more 
workers. 


Chicago — A Major Producer 


Chicago, the leading manufacturing center of the Mid- 
dle West, is second only to New York City in apparel 
production. In 1955, its 1,000 plants produced merchandise 
valued at nearly $500 million, employed 39,000 workers, 
and paid wages amounting to more than $112 million. 

Many of the nation’s leading apparel manufacturers 
are located within the Chicago industrial district. Such 
firms as Hart, Schaffner and Marx, Kuppenheimer, and 
Society Brand, three of the most famous firms in men’s 
clothing, are located there. It is also a major producer of 
high-quality dresses and leads the nation in the manufac- 
ture of casual dresses and housecoats as well as women’s 
fine quality coats and suits. In addition, there are several 
hundred firms engaged in the manufacture of fabrics, 
gloves, hats, millinery, neckwear, and uniforms. 

A. Stein and Company, the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of elastic goods, is also located in Chicago. The firm 
makes bras, foundation garments, men’s belts, and many 
other elastic products. Among the city’s other major pro- 
ducers of elastic goods are Blair, Formfit, Gossard, Kabo, 
Powell, and Venus. Together, their business is estimated 
at more than $50 million annually. 

Illinois, as an apparel-producing state, is rated fifth in 
the nation. Output has remained relatively stable during 
the past eight years, whereas employment has decreased 
by 20 percent. Other major apparel-producing states, such 
as New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, California, and 
Massachusetts, have increased production and employment 
as well. In addition, there appears to be a definite trend 
in the textile and apparel industries toward the establish- 
ment of factories in the southern states where they are 
attracted by cheap labor and the absence of other indus- 
trial competition. With the continuation of this trend, 
Illinois may claim a smaller share of the total market. 
Nevertheless, Illinois is well established and may be ex- 
pected to continue as a major apparel-producing state. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


SELECTED INDICATORS 
Percentage changes February, 1956, to March, 1956 
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ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES 

















March Percentage 
1956 Change from 
Item (1947-49 | Feb. | Mar. 
= 100) 1956 1955 
Electric power... .. 5.0.0.8... 213.5 + 1.8] + 9.3 
Coal production’. . 87.7 — 9.3| + 2.4 
Employment — manufacturing?. 108.2 — 0.2}; + 4.8 
Weekly earnings—manufacturing? 147. 9° — 0.9] + 6.3 
Dept. store sales in Chicago‘... . 119.0» + 8.2 | + 6.3 
Consumer prices in Chicago®....| 117.7 — 0.5} + 0.6 
Construction contracts awarded® 354.2 | +71.9] + 6.2 
BEER CRED 182.1 +17.2} + 0.4 
POPE PN. ico ws ce ks ce a Seed 74.0 + 1.3 | —10.8 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)®. . 239.3 +14.5 | +12.0 
Petroleum production”... .. ---| 132.6 + 8.9] + 6.9 








1Fed. Power Comm.; ? Ill. Dept. of Mines; * Ill. 
* Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; 5U. S. 
Dodge Corp.; t Fed. Res. 'Bd.; § Ill. 


Crop Rpts.; 
Manag. Assn.; ” Ill. Geol. Survey. 


*Life Ins. Agcy. 


* February data; comparisons relate to January, 1956, and February, 


1955. » Seasonally adjusted. 


Dept. of Labor; 
Bur. of Labor Statistics; *F. W. 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


























Percentage 
Seem March Change from 
1956 Feb. Mar. 
1956 1955 
Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income!............. 315. 2* + 0.7 | + 6.6 
Manufacturing! 
| EE ee ee 325.28 — 0.4] + 4.2 
Inventories............. 7.4%>) + 1.1] + 9.5 
New construction activity! 
Private residential.......... 13.3 +12.4| — 6.4 
Private nonresidential....... 13.0 + 4.9] + 7.6 
5 iil 6 SEE ag 9.5 +15.7| — 0.9 
Foreign trade! 
Merchandise exports........ 16. 2° + 5.9 9.4 
Merchandise imports........ 12.6° — 2.2 | +23.5 
Excess of exports........... ae +48.4 | —21.5 
Consumer credit outstanding? 
ye RE ae ae 35.5» + 0.7 | +18.7 
Installment credit.......... 28.0» + 0.6 | +21.7 
arr 27.4» + 4.4} +21.2 
Cash farm income’............ 21.6 — 0.7} — 4.0 
Indexes 
(1947-49 
Industrial production? = 100) 
Combined index............ 142 — 0.7|; + 5.2 
Durable manufactures... .. .. 157* — 0.6] + 4.7 
Nondurable manufactures. ... 1298 0.0| + 4.9 
OS SEES ee ee 131° 0.0} + 8.3 
Manufacturing employment‘ 
Production workers......... 107" — 0.2} + 3.3 
Factory worker earnings* 
Average hours worked....... 101 — 0.5} — 0.7 
Average hourly earnings... .. 147 + 1.0; + 5.4 
Average weekly earnings..... 148 + 0.5 | + 4.6 
Construction contracts awarded® 311 +28.1 | +11.6 
Department store sales?....... 1188 0.0 | + 2.6 
Consumers’ price index*....... 115 + 0.1) + 0.3 
Wholesale prices* 
All commodities............ 113 + 0.4] + 2.5 
PUN GROUNNES. 5. oes e ees 87 + 0.7 | — 6.0 
SeGEIes 655 80s cower kn oh 99 + 0.2| — 2.4 
a ere eee. 121 + 0.3 | + 4.7 
Farm prices*® 
Received by farmers. ....... 85 + 2.4] — 5.6 
wus we Qaembers. 6 os... 113 +0.9; — 0.9 
PU REE. Sis atieesnia. 824 + 1.2 4.7 
1U. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; * U. S. Dept. 


‘tema *U 
“ Seasonally adjusted. 
ary, 1956; 


comparisons relate to January, 


® Based on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 


UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 


. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 5 F. W. Dodge Corp. 
> As of end of month. 
1956, and February, 1955. 


© Data are for Febru- 





























1956 1955 
Item 
Apr. 21 Apr. 14 Apr. 7 Mar. 31 Mar. 24 Apr. 23 

Production: 

Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons..| 1,650 1,675 1,653 1,713 1,655 1,424 

Electric power by utilities............ mil. of kw-hr....... .-| 10,894 10,918 10,846 10 ,992 11,134 9,697 

Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous... . . 153 160 158 150 155 212 

Petroleum (daily avg.).............. thous. bbl.. eer oe 7,156 7,171 7,149 7,163 6,832 

iia Mire haa nate sistalahets: gieblcsbtean niin 1947-49=100....... 143 144 140 142 142 133 
MVORITES CHNUOUIIONE 0. ck cv ccucnees thous. of cars....... 763 742 685 725 697 701 
_Department store sales................ 1947-49=100....... 113 114 104 122 112 112 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 

BE COND ii. 6b Kido erase Lee naddi 1947-49=100....... 113.5 113.4 113.5 112.9 112.8 110.5 

Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 121.3 121.3 121.2 120.8 120.7 115.7 

ap A A BAP 1947-49=100....... 91.9 91.9 90.9 90.2 90.1 90.4 
Finance: 

Deen $0008. osss xs . cas. dss joel, of delici zx... 3T 7 27 ,683 27,578 27,781 27,711 22,530 

Failures, industrial and commercial...number........... 252 255 217 263 208 204 








Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. 


* Monthly index for April, 1955. 
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Retail Sales Level 

Department store sales, like many other indicators of 
business activity, were fairly stable in the first quarter of 
1956. They increased slightly in April after allowance for 
seasonal factors, but in the first quarter averaged about 1 
percent below the seasonally adjusted fourth quarter. This 
was 4 percent above the first quarter a year ago and 
compares with a gain of more than 6 percent between the 
first quarters of 1954 and 1955 (see chart). 

Total retail store sales were also relatively stable in 
the first quarter, averaging $15.5 billion a month after 
seasonal adjustment. This was down less than 2 percent 
from the fourth quarter of last year and 4 percent above 
the opening quarter of 1955. 

The decline from the fourth quarter was concentrated 
in the automotive sector, where sales were off about 7 
percent. Sales of building material and hardware retailers 
were also lower, reflecting the construction slowdown, but 
the decline here was more moderate than in autos. Stores 
selling furniture and appliances experienced a rise in 
sales that gave them their best business in five years. 
Sales of nondurable goods stores were also up from the 
fourth quarter with sales of restaurants, gasoline stations, 
drug, and food stores at new highs. 


Installment Credit Extensions High 

Consumers were still relying heavily on installment 
loans to finance their durable goods purchases and other 
major items in the first quarter of 1956. In March, new 
installment credit extended amounted to $3.1 billion, about 
the same as in March, 1955, though down from last year’s 
peak monthly rates. For the first quarter as a whole, new 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 
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extensions totaled $8.6 billion compared with $7.9 billion 
in the first three months of 1955. 

Repayments are up considerably from 1955, reflecting 
last year’s $5.5 billion increase in installment indebtedness. 
In March of this year repayments rose to $2.9 billion com- 
pared with $2.7 billion in March a year ago. The result- 
ing excess of extensions over repayments raised outstand- 
ing installment loans by $200 million to slightly under 
$28 billion at the end of the month. This was only $100 
million over the 1955 year-end total, since the total out- 
standing had declined seasonally in January and was 
unchanged in February. In the same three months of 1955 
total installment credit moved up by a half billion dollars. 


Business Loans Survey 

The postwar expansion in business activity has pushed 
the number of Federal Reserve member banks’ business 
loans up almost twofold to 1.3 million and the dollar 
amount of loans outstanding has more than doubled since 
1946, rising to $31.6 billion. These are among the main 
findings of a recently published Federal Reserve Board 
survey of member banks’ industrial and commercial loans 
taken in October of last year. 

Although the amount and number of loans has in- 
creased in every major business group, there has been a 
considerable shift in the distribution of loans among in- 
dustries. Most notable has been the decline in the propor- 
tion of business loans accounted for by wholesale and 
manufacturing and mining concerns and the substantial 
increase in the proportion accounted for by finance, real 
estate, construction, and service companies. The latter 
groups accouuted for 42 percent of total loans in October, 
1955, compared with 29 percent in 1946, Loans to manu- 
facturing and mining firms accounted for 43 percent of 
total business loans in 1946 but only 37 percent last 
October. 

The distribution of loans by asset size of the borrow- 
ing firms has also changed considerably. The smallest 
firms — those having assets under $50,000 — have declined 
in importance whereas those with assets of $50,000- 
$5,000,000 increased their proportion of total loans. 


Foreign Aid Lower 

The United States’ contribution to foreign nations’ 
military and economic strength under the various grant 
and credit programs amounted to slightly less than $4 
billion in 1955. This was 17 percent below 1954 and the 
smallest net outflow of funds on aid accounts since the 
war. Congress has reduced foreign aid appropriations 
each year for several years, to a low of $2.7 billion for 
the current fiscal year. However, the annual rate of aid 
transfers amounted to $4 billion in the July-December 
period of the fiscal year as unexpended appropriations 
from prior years were used to supplement current appro- 
priations. 

Military aid continued downward last year, falling to 
$2.2 billion and accounting for 56 percent of total assist- 
ance compared with 68 percent in 1954. Transfers of non- 
military grants and credits rose $200 million from 1954’s 
postwar low to $1.7 billion, but much of the increase 
reflected cash payments to foreign governments to 
strengthen their military budgets, leaving about the same 
total as in 1954 for “economic” aid. For the first time in 
the postwar period less than half of United States aid 
went to European countries. 
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Employment Up 


A substantial seasonal rise in agricultural employment 
and a moderate increase in nonfarm work pushed the 
number of jobholders up by 900,000 in April to a 
record for the month of almost 64 million. This was 2.3 
million over employment in April, 1955. Accompanying 
the rise in employment was a decline of 300,000 in unem- 
ployment to 2.6 million, or less than 4 percent of the labor 
force. A year ago 4.6 percent of the labor force was un- 
employed. Census data in thousands of workers are as 
follows: 


April March April 
1956 1956 1955 
Civilian labor force............ 66,554 65,912 64,647 
Employment................. 63 ,990 63 ,078 61,685 
PENS 55 odes aes Kota 6,378 5,678 6,215 
Nonagricultural............. 57,612 57 ,400 55,470 
Oe Seer 2,564 2,834 2,962 
Output Stable 


Manufacturing production has moved virtually side- 
ways since September of last year. Although the over-all 
tendency was slightly on the downside in the first quarter 
because of reduced output of durable goods, total produc- 
tion has varied only two points during the past six months 
— from 144 in October to 146 in December and down to 
143 by March. In 1955, on the other hand, manufacturing 
production advanced an average of almost 3 percent per 
quarter. 

Changes in output from the fourth quarter of last year 
to the first quarter of 1956 were divergent and generally 
small. As shown by the accompanying chart, only in the 
chemical and petroleum industry group was the fourth 
quarter’s growth extended into the first quarter. Most 
other major industry groups were characterized by un- 
changed or moderately lower output levels. The sharpest 
reductions were in the transportation equipment and fab- 
ricated metal products industries, where the declines 
centered on the cutback in output of autos. Production of 
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other transportation equipment, particularly railroad cars, 
continued upward during the quarter. 





The “Hard Sell” 


(Continued from page 2) 


ing the goods. In food retailing, the real need for some of 
the new packages is actually less than ever before, since 
refrigeration is now so generally available. The effort is 
carried to the point of absurdity in packaging individual 
pears in separate transparent bags, with individual handles 
that also serve as price tags. It is made ridiculous by en- 
closing bars of soap in gold foil. This kind of thing may 
create a paradise for the package maker but hardly any- 
one else can gain. 

A point not usually mentioned in connection with these 
packages is that they not only protect but conceal. A 
product in a “transparent container” may be concealed on 
all but one side. Little windows are hardly adequate for 
judging quality. So far as this concealment is a means, 
not of preventing spoilage, but of transferring it to the 
buyer, it is wholly without justification. 

Furthermore, the package tends to restrict the con- 
sumer’s choice. The housewife cannot get three good to- 
matoes without buying six because it is likely that at 
least one is not presentable in each box. She cannot get a 
handful of medium-sized onions, because the packages are 
made up with many more, including all sizes. She finds 
herself back in the days when the individual grocer was 
impartial — that is, more or less so — in distributing some 
of the inferior quality with some of the better in each 
bag. It is a long step backward from the self-service prin- 
ciples on which the modern supermarket was founded. In 
meat departments, where wrapping is necessary in any 
case, the buyer may find packages to his liking. But the 
stores are no longer equipped to serve efficiently those 
who want something a little different. The result is, in 
effect, an attempt to make all consumers conform to the 
average. 


Must the Bounds Be Overstepped? 


Some of these practices are the outgrowth of trends 
whose beginnings go back many years. When carried to 
present extremes, the valid objectives sought through 
years of development may be set aside in favor of the 
urge for quick profits. Practices that subvert consumer- 
business relations cannot create good will, but rather call 
forth adverse reactions. Better Business Bureaus are dis- 
turbed by the growth of selling practices that range from 
the overzealous all the way to the fraudulent. Government 
agencies and congressional committees are starting inves- 
tigations on several fronts. 

Many businessmen recognize and decry these deficien- 
cies. Sharp practices were soundly condemned at the con- 
vention of the Automobile Dealers Association. Super- 
market executives are generally apologetic about the 
trading stamps. Frequently, the same businessmen engage 
in the very activities they condemn. The excuse is that 
they are forced into them by the competition. It sounds 
a little like the wartime consumer who was grabbing all 
the short supplies he could “before the hoarders got them.” 

The way to avoid stepping over the borderline between 
good business practice and bad would seem to lie in adher- 
ence to stable principles of efficiency and mutuality. This 
might involve some sacrifice of profit at times but not 
necessarily any poorer results over the longer run than 
those obtainable by a series of departures into expediency. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Guide to Electronic Computers 


The results of an Army study of 84 electronic com- 
puter systems are now available in a book titled A Survey 
of Domestic Electronic Digital Computing Systems, pre- 
pared by Martin H. Weik of the Ballistic Research Lab- 
oratories, Aberdeen Proving Ground. The report, PB 
111996, summarizes questionnaire answers received from 
both makers and users of the systems. 

Information contained in the book includes descrip- 
tions of each system, with illustrations, designs, and char- 
acteristics; storage capacity; precision and reliability; 
and instruction codes. Various applications of the systems 
are discussed. A list of manufacturers, with costs and 
approximate delivery times, is also given. 

The report is available from the Office of Technical 
Services, United States Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for $4.75. 


American Eating Habits 


Changing consumer incomes, new forms of food proc- 
essing, and technological changes in agricultural produc- 
tion and marketing are some of the many factors behind 
the constant shift in food consumption patterns. Although 
there has been relatively little change in the pounds of 
food consumed per person, there have been significant 
changes in the types of food eaten. 

The accompanying chart illustrates some of these 
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changes. In the past fifty years the consumption of fats 
and oils other than butter has doubled; in contrast, con- 
sumption of potatoes has been halved. 


Convenient and Safe 


A speed control for revolving doors has been de- 
veloped by the International Steel Company, of Evans- 
ville, Indiana, and New York. It is a centrifugal brake 
which prevents the door from being turned at a rate 
faster than twelve revolutions per minute, the maximum 
speed for safe, convenient use. 

A new stair-climbing hand truck called the E-Z 
Climber is being marketed by the Precision Equipment 
Company, 3716 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago 41. Its semi- 
pneumatic wheels are supplemented by rocker-arms that 
keep the truck stable in going up and down curbs and 
stairs, reducing the difficulties and dangers of moving 
heavy loads. Weighing only 39 pounds itself, the truck 
has a load capacity of 600 pounds. It is priced at $34.90. 


Hang on to Your Work 


A new level with magnets to hold it in place has been 
designed for plumbers, sheet metal workers, mechanics, 
and others who work with ferrous metals. The Alnico 
permanent magnets hold the level to both flat and round 
surfaces at any angle the user desires, leaving both hands 
free for work. The Magno-Level is marketed by Richards 
Merchandising, Incorporated, 2424 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land, and is priced at $9.95. 

The Delta Power Tool division of the Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Company, 448 North Lexington Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 8, is manufacturing a special workholding clamp 
designed for use on drill presses. Called the J-Lock, its 
chief advantage is that it can be locked and unlocked with 
a light hammer tap. The clamp will hold materials up to 
214 inches thick, The retail price is $2.95 per pair. 


Farm Census, 1954 


Farms in the United States numbered 4,782,000 in 
1954, a decline of more than 10 percent since 1949, ac- 
cording to the 1954 Census of Agriculture. Florida was 
the only state not participating in this decrease. 

Technological improvements favoring larger farms 
are a major factor behind this decline. Most of the drop 
came in the smaller farms; farms with sales of $10,000 
or more increased in number over this same period. 

The changing distribution of commercial farms by 
size class is shown in the following tabulation: 


Percent of total 

Value of sales 1954 1949 
ee rer een 4.0 2.7 
SID 000 « SOLO. . ..-. ia een 13.5 10.3 
ee CEE Oe ee Fee ie Dag 21.3 19.5 
(+e Se ere eet eer 24.4 23.8 
$8 SOP + PEO. so. 5 os ves eeu btnbaeeranmes 22.9 24.4 
Pw PE | SPP et es yn” 13.9 19.3 
BOGS aink oc vkbonsiuas cass Oe eee 100.0 100.0 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Situation, 
March, 1956, p. 13. 

Although medium-sized farms still account for most 
of the total value of output, the general upward shift in 
the distribution is quite evident. 
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RETAIL SALES TRENDS IN ILLINOIS 


PATRICIA PODD WEBBER, Research Assistant 


The recent publication of the 1954 Census of Business 
provides a store of new information on retail sales in Illi- 
nois, one of the key segments of the State’s economy. 
This information is all the more significant because of the 
pronounced changes that have occurred in retail sales 
since 1948, the date of the last census. 

Retail sales in Illinois totaled $11 billion in 1954. They 
had grown by more than one-fourth since 1948, an in- 
crease in total dollar volume exceeded by only four states 
— California, New York, Texas, and Ohio. This large 
dollar rise was about evenly split between price advances 
and increased volume of goods sold. 

Despite this increase, the number of retail establish- 
ments declined 4 percent over the same period, to about 
99,000 in 1954, reflecting the failure of many small stores 
to weather the competition of large chain and independent 
stores. As a result, the average sales per store in the 
State have risen by almost one-third, to $111,000 in 1954. 


Illinois Fails to Keep Pace 

The 26 percent increase in retail sales in Illinois is 
accounted for by two factors. Most important has been 
the 20 percent gain in per capita income payments; per 
capita sales remained at 56 percent of the expanding in- 
come payments. Also contributing to the advance was the 
7 percent increase in population during this period. 

Although an advance of one-fourth in only six years 
seems large, the State failed to keep pace with the 32 per- 
cent growth in the whole of the United States, as indi- 
cated in Chart 1. Thirty-one states surpassed the rate of 
Illinois, Florida topping the list with a 71 percent ex- 
pansion. California was the only one of the big three to 
grow faster than the nation as a whole. In general the 
western and southern regions, which have experienced 


CHART 1. RETAIL SALES IN SELECTED STATES, 
1948-54 

































































PERCENT INCREASE 


Source: 1954 Census of Business. 


the most recent industrialization and the greatest influx 
of population, have recorded the largest gains. 

The Illinois share of retail sales has also fallen 
slightly in relation to other states of the central region. 
Three of the eight states did have growth rates smaller 
than that of Illinois, but these were the smallest three, 
lowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, and they did little to 
offset the rises in Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, and Ohio. 
The effects of the auto boom are clearly evident in the 39 
percent increase in Michigan sales since 1948. 


Sales by Type of Store 


All types of stores shared in the rise in total sales in 
Illinois, although considerable variation is apparent in the 
rate of growth of the different types. This is brought out 
in Table 1, which shows the percentage increases in sales 
since 1948 and the distribution of total sales in 1954 by 
major classes of stores. Sales of gasoline service stations 
and of automotive stores have grown most rapidly. The 
auto industry had not attained full production by 1948, so 
that the cars available were insufficient to support poten- 
tial sales by the dealers. General merchandise and apparel 
stores, on the other hand, had a relatively small rise from 
1948 to 1954 because an unusually large portion of income 
had been going into these more readily available nondur- 
able goods just after the end of the war. Non-store 
retailers — mail order, door to door, and others — are 
included in the “other” group in the table; although their 
sales grew at a rate no faster than total sales in the State, 
this was enough to maintain Illinois’s position as the 
number one state in this category, the only branch of 
retail trade for which this is so. 





TABLE 1. GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
SALES BY TYPE OF STORE, 1954 














. eae \Percent increase| Percent of 

Kind of business | from 1948 | 1954 total 
Gasoline service stations. . oa 53.9 5.5 
Automotive stores.............. | 43.3 16.3 
Furniture, appliance dealers. .... 32.2 4.6 
Se. 32.1 22.0 
Drug, proprietary stores........ 28.4 3.0 
Eating, drinking places......... 21.0 at. 

Building materials, hardware, 

farm equipment dealers. ... .| 17.5 1.3 
Apparel, accessory stores........ 7.4 6.9 
General merchandise stores...... 4.8 10.1 
RL Cadet deus Sastre e cee 26.4 15.1 
amu ah Sea | 26.6 100.0 














As a result of Illinois’s somewhat smaller rate of 
over-all sales growth, few types of stores did as well in 
the State as they did in the nation generally. Sales of gas 
stations, for example, advanced 66 percent in the nation 
as compared with 54 percent in Illinois, and those of 
apparel stores increased 14 percent in the nation, or twice 
as rapidly as in the State. 

On the other hand, two types of stores did seem to 
prosper more in Illinois than in the whole United States. 
Sales of furniture and appliance stores and of suppliers 
of building materials grew somewhat more in this area 
than they did generally between 1948 and 1954. This may 
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well be due to the sharper increase in homebuilding in 
the Midwest than in the nation during this period. 


Sales in Local Areas 

Well over three-fifths of the retail sales made in the 
State are made in the Illinois portion of the Chicago 
metropolitan area. Changes there, as a result, influence 
substantially movements in the State as a whole. In this 
case the 25 percent rise in the Chicago area was some- 
what smaller than that for the remainder of the State, 
and served to hold the over-all increase to 26 percent. 
Significantly, the rise in Chicago, the central city, was 
much less than that in the rest of the area, 16 percent as 
compared with 56 percent, a striking illustration of the 
effect that decentralization of industry and population 
can have on trading patterns. 

Although similar effects are evident in most large 
metropolitan areas throughout the nation, in Illinois there 
were important deviations. In Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis, 
and Rock Island-Moline, the trading pattern shows this 
movement toward the suburbs (Table 2). In Rockford, 
Springfield, and Decatur, however, retail sales have risen 
faster in the central city than in the surrounding area. 
The latter three cities do not have the network of sub- 
urbs common to the others, with the result that added 
shopping facilities for the growing populations have come 
within the city limits rather than in satellite communities. 


TABLE 2. RETAIL SALES GROWTH IN 
METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1948-54 

















Area Total Central city | Rest of area 
: .v io talc es 25% 16% 56% 
er ee ree 23 13 43 
a ee ee Pe 23 20 34 
Rock Island-Moline.... 21 19 25 
re 25 28 9 
RA eee 24 26 16 
TASS: | a oY 31 —8 








* Total for St. Louis area includes St. Louis, Missouri, as well as the 
Illinois portion of the St. Louis metropolitan area. In all other cases only 
the Illinois portions of the areas are considered. 


Source: 1954 Census of Business. 


Growth rates for counties ranged from —14.5 percent 
in Hardin County to 108.1 percent in its near neighbor, 
Massac County. Many of both the lowest and highest 
rates are in the southern area of the State, where there 
has been substantial migration and extraordinary indus- 
trial developments. The predominance of mining in 
Hardin County and the resultant decline in incomes as 
the demand for coal fell off account for most of the drop 
in sales. In Massac County, on the other hand, the Fed- 
eral government recently completed a very large electric 
power plant for the atomic energy plant at Paducah. 
Both these developments not only bolstered incomes of 
the residents but also brought about an influx of new 
workers to the southernmost counties. 

Despite a few notable exceptions such as those near 
the new atomic power plant, most of the southern counties 
experienced lower-than-average expansion rates. This is 
not at all surprising, since the whole of the economy there 
has been somewhat depressed relative to the rest of the 
State. Poor agricultural land and the declining demand 
for coal, the area’s major natural resource, have served 
to keep this area from sharing in the recent boom despite 
the construction of some new industrial plants. 

Moving northward, sales in most of the counties in 
the central and northern sections of the State seem to 


have moved up at about the same rate as the State aver- 
age. Differences among the counties are not nearly so 
large as those in the south. Sales in scattered counties 
have increased faster than average, notably those near the 
large urban areas as discussed above. Other counties, such 
as those on the western edge of the State where drought 
kept farm incomes low during 1954, have not shown as 
great an expansion as the average. 


Future Prospects 


Sales in the future can be expected to grow most 
rapidly in the areas where income is increasing at a 
greater-than-average rate. If current patterns are main- 
tained, it is probable that retail activity will continue to 
grow most in the industrial centers, but with decentrali- 
zation spreading the effects of this prosperity over larger 
areas. 

Relative maturity may serve to keep-the growth rate 
of Illinois somewhat below that for the nation as a whole. 
Many of the more rapidly developing states in the south 
and west, however, may have seen their peak rate of 
growth in the first decade following the war. As a result 
there is little danger that Illinois will lose ground in the 
future as rapidly as it did in the recent past. The en- 
hancement of the central position of Illinois by the open- 
ing of Chicago to ocean traffic may mean that the State 
will not only maintain its position as a leader in trade, 
but will also advance it. 


CHART 2. RETAIL SALES BY COUNTY, 1948-54 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Diversity characterized the movements of the leading 
indexes of Illinois business activity during March. The 
early Easter pushed department store sales in March well 
above those in February and also added to the rise in 
bank debits. Construction contracts were up more than 
seasonally, totaling 72 percent more than in the pre- 
ceding month. Coal production, on the other hand, was 
substantially lower in March. Other indexes fluctuated 
only slightly. 

Most nonfarm sectors of the State’s economy in 
March remained at levels 5 percent or more above a 
year ago. Business loans by large Chicago banks were 20 
percent above last year. Life insurance sales, department 
store sales (bolstered by the early Easter), and electric 
power production were all about 10 percent higher. 


Tax Talk 

Under the new Federal gasoline tax refund provision, 
Illinois farmers will probably save as much as $5.5 million 
each year. The new law exempts farmers from paying 
the Federal tax on gas which they use on the farm, a 
saving of two cents on each gallon at the current rate. 
Refunds will be made annually for the year ending June 
30. Filings for refunds are to be made with the District 
Internal Revenue Director between July 1 and Sep- 
tember 30. 

The Illinois Association of County Officials is pressing 
to have the State Legislature pass a bill allowing them 
to levy a tax of one-half cent on retail sales in the unin- 
corporated portions of their counties. The objective is to 
aid those counties which have a hard time finding funds 
to meet their growing needs. Such a bill would put the 
unincorporated areas on the same footing as the cities, 
which are allowed under the present law to enact such a 
tax at their discretion. 


STEEL PRODUCTION, CHICAGO DISTRICT 
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Steel Boom Continues 


Steel production in the Chicago District continued at 
capacity levels throughout the early months of 1956. In 
March production was at 101.7 percent of the rated 
capacity available at the beginning of the year, compared 
with only 95.8 percent a year earlier. 

A total of seven million net tons of steel was produced 
during the first quarter of 1956, a new record. January 
set an all-time monthly high at 2,416,000 net tons. As may 
be seen in the accompanying chart, January also regis- 
tered the greatest increase over year-ago production. A 
much sharper decline occurred in February than a year 
earlier, despite the extra working day, and although pro- 
duction in March almost regained the high January level, 
it failed to show the very large advance of March, 1955. 

A large measure of the high plateau from March 
through May last year can be attributed to the unusual 
late spring bulge in auto demand. Although there are no 
prospects of such a bulge this year, since auto demand 
as a whole has declined substantially, other customers 
have kept steel backlogs up sufficiently to maintain pro- 
duction schedules in the near future. Some of this back- 
log is due to inventory build-up in fear of a steel strike 
this summer. If the strike does not materialize, these in- 
ventories may be a weakening factor in production later 
in the year. 


Wholesale Trade 


The State’s share of sales made by the nation’s whole- 
salers went up slightly between 1948 and 1954, according 


‘to the recently released 1954 Census of Business. Sales 


of $20.3 billion. were 7.7 percent of the national total, 
second only to those in New York. 

The number of wholesale establishments in the State 
rose to 16,472 in 1954; of these, 10,442 were merchant 
wholesalers, and 6,030 were classified as “other,” includ- 
ing sales branches of manufacturing and mining com- 
panies, petroleum bulk plants and terminals, merchandise 
agents and brokers, and assemblers of farm products. 
The increase from 1948 was entirely the result of growth 
in the merchant group, which gained 1,921 stores, whereas 
the “other” group declined by 545 establishments. 

Sales of both groups rose, those of the merchants by 
one-third to $7.7 billion, and those of “other” wholesalers 
by one-tenth to $12.6 billion. Sales per establishment, on 
the other hand, rose by only 8 percent in the merchant 
group as compared with 20 percent in “other” because 
of the divergent trends in number of outlets. 


Crop Outlook 


Belated April showers were welcomed throughout 
central and northern Illinois, although they did little to 
case the acute shortage of moisture in the subsoil. Since 
last October only about one-fourth to one-half of the 
normal rain has fallen in the northern two-thirds of the 
State. Rains falling now can do little to build up any 
reserve since they are needed by plants already starting. 
As a result agronomists are suggesting sparser plantings 
per acre of corn and other water-consuming crops. 

The pressure of larger-than-average farm stocks of 
grains and soybeans is also being felt throughout the 
State. Although prices of farm products are up sharply 
since the 1955 harvest, current supplies are more than 
ample until next fall. 
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PRES 4 ay ip gp Sade ae $1 _ sissy $ $18 ,478 $ 227 $ 250 
| eb., _ ee +1. —4. +8 .4 +38¢ +14.8 —9.0 
; Percentage change from... {Men 1955...) +95.9 +4.6 +10.0 +15¢ +7.5 +4.2 
QU: } oi ecc me Seba Pr ig A eg: sy $ 5,352 $ 39 $ 64 
{Feb., 1956.... + ; —10.6 +16.4 +30 +13.3 —2.6 
Percentage change from....) yg,’ 1955. || 4643 +114 +5.2 +5 —2.8 16.5 
Rie MEN Mame ee $ oy oe $13 ,785 $ 113 $ 264 
j {Feb., 1956.... — 68.6 —0.9 +5.3 n.a. +10.4 +10.3 
Percentage change from... -) jar’ 1955. || +4118 0 46.2 40.5 42.3 —6.4 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
rin mee Rden acne nll 5 ey eee $ 130 $ 61 
| eb., 1956... —28. —2.6 +]. n.a. ‘+909 +7.6 
Percentage change from....) yar’ 1955. '| 4.247 +109 21 -7.4 -16.8 
PRS - oss danny 4s sauce kes $ = 13 ,434 $ 5,158 $ 44 $ 35 
‘eb., 1956.... —45. +1.9 +4.0 n.a. +22.4 +18.2 
Percentage change from....)ngar’ 1955.1 || 4.99 +79 5A 42.4 +4.4 
pT EPO ONE Sete rer ain $ a pr ' $ 4,849 n.a. $ 52 
ep., 1956. 5 .. —73.9 —2.1 +16.0 n.a. +18 .2 
Percentage change from. . . {Mag 1955...| —64.2 +16.4 +7.4 +15.6 
* Total for cities listed. » Includes East Moline. ° Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 
Sources: ' U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. * Local power companies. * Illinois 
Department of Revenue. Data are for October, 1955, the most recent available. Comparisons relate to September, 1955, and October, 
1954. ‘Research Departments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts Department store 
sales percentages rounded by original sources. * Local post office reports. 
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